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THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL COMMIS- 
SION; METHODS OF GOVERNMENT 
INVESTIGATION.* 

Economic investigation by special government com- 
missions in England and the United States seldom result 
directly and immediately in important legislation. The 
problem which such a commission usually attacks is a 
broad one, which no one really expects to solve in any 
general way ; not, as often happens in Continental coun- 
tries, a specific one for whose solution more or less definite 
schemes have already been proposed. The cause of such 
an inquiry as that of the British Royal Commission on 
Labor or of the Industrial Commission is perhaps vague 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions. The people want 
to find out " where they are at " : or the government or a 
political party tries to show that it is " doing something 
about it," possibly with the desire to avoid committing 
itself too definitely. Pending the investigation it may 
readily happen that the people become more accustomed 
to the conditions which give rise to it, and perhaps rightly 
decide that the attempt to enact innovating legislation will 
result in worse ills. The report of the inquiry itself is 
likely to confirm them in this conclusion. Its chief value 
in that case lies in its mirroring of existing conditions 
and in furnishing facts as a basis for minor enactments 
from time to time in the future. It may readily happen, 
however, that ultimately, through the slow influence of 
such a report on public opinion, important reforms will 
be brought about. 

The rise of the trusts was probably the chief ground 
which led to the establishment of the Industrial Commis- 

* The author was successively editor and secretary to the Commission from 
October, 1899, until its dissolution. 
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sion by act of Congress of 1898. Problems of labor had 
also been conspicuous during the years immediately pre- 
ceding. But, in order that every class of the discontented 
might feel that their case was receiving due consideration, 
the Commission was empowered " to investigate questions 
relating to immigration, to labor, to agriculture, to manu- 
facturing, and to business," — in fact, practically the entire 
field of industry. The wide and indefinite scope of the 
inquiry was undoubtedly a great hindrance to its thor- 
oughness in any field. At the same time the Commission 
restrained the desires of various individual members to 
extend its investigations even more widely than was actu- 
ally done, and it will be found that it covered some sub- 
jects with very considerable thoroughness. 

The Industrial Commission consisted of five members of 
the House of Kepresentatives and five of the Senate, 
selected by the heads of those bodies respectively, and of 
nine persons appointed by the President. Only the latter 
were salaried. Naturally, the members of Congress, with 
their many other duties, were able to take little part in the 
investigations proper and comparatively little in deliberat- 
ing on conclusions. Several of them, who apparently felt 
only very slight interest in the work, practically never at- 
tended at all : others, though deeply interested, could attend 
but rarely. The original bill for creating the Industrial 
Commission, as drawn by Hon. T. W. Phillips, later its vice- 
chairman, did not provide for Congressional members ; but 
doubtless because of a certain jealousy on the part of Con- 
gress, or fear lest it might seem to be divesting itself of 
its prerogatives, the measure was amended by the Senate. 
The presidential members of the Commission sat from ten 
to twenty-five days each month, except during summer ; 
but several of them, having important business interests, 
were necessarily quite irregular in attendance, especially 
when oral testimony was being taken. 

The main body was divided into sub-commissions on 
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Agriculture, Mining, Manufactures and General Business, 
and Transportation. Investigation of labor problems 
fell chiefly to the sub-commissions on Mining and Manu- 
factures, while the trust problem was reserved to the 
entire Commission. It was the duty of these sub-commis- 
sions to plan the general lines of investigation, to select 
witnesses, and to make preliminary suggestions as to 
conclusions. They did not act to any great extent inde- 
pendently, nor did they ordinarily sit separately in taking 
testimony. This latter function might well in large meas- 
ure have been left to the sub-commissions, especially if the 
number of really active members had been slightly greater. 
This was the practice of the British Labor Commission. 
Often, moreover, the Commission as a whole spent much 
time on other matters that might with entire safety have 
been left to the smaller bodies. Nevertheless, the sub- 
commissions served a very useful purpose, as experience 
showed. 

Following the lead of Congressional committees, the 
Industrial Commission started out with the almost ex- 
clusive employment of the method of oral testimony. 
Only considerably later did it enter at all extensively 
upon the policy, early advocated by a few of the mem- 
bers, of making use of existing sources of information 
and of direct field investigations. Almost to the end 
the taking of testimony continued to occupy most of 
the time of the commissioners ; and such testimony, 
with reviews and digests of it, takes up fully four-fifths 
of the space in its reports. But, during the last two 
years of the Commission's term, experts were increas- 
ingly employed to make investigations on particular 
topics, as well as, in some instances, to aid in selecting 
and questioning witnesses. Indeed, the Commission is 
unique, so far as our own country is concerned, in the 
extent to which it called in the assistance of university 
men and trained investigators.* 

*See on this point note in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XVI. p. 121. 
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The results of this expert work have been notable. 
Various governmental departments, State and national 
are constantly pouring forth statistical and descriptive, 
information as to industrial matters. In many cases 
these masses of material are not adequately summarized. 
Still more seldom are they properly interpreted. But, 
even were this done in the original sources, the number 
of documents is so great that there is much need of 
bringing together from time to time the results secured by 
different authorities. By compiling, analyzing, and inter- 
preting such material for the benefit of the members of 
the Industrial Commission and of the public, the expert 
agents were able to render most useful service. Similarly, 
much information from unofficial but authoritative sources 
was made available. Some of the specialists, moreover, 
made original investigations, under the direction of the 
Commission, by means of printed schedules and of per- 
sonal interviews, — methods which may, if properly em- 
ployed, secure a much wider basis of data than can be 
obtained by oral testimony before a body of men. 

Investigation through oral testimony of witnesses, how- 
ever, while it is beset with many difficulties, often yields 
results not obtainable in any other manner. The experi- 
ence of the Industrial Commission is interesting on this 
point. It is difficult for such a body to secure proper 
witnesses. Much knowledge of men and of conditions 
is required to ascertain what persons are best fitted to 
testify on a given subject. Some of those requested 
to appear are very loath to do so from pressure of other 
business or from unwillingness to make disclosures. 
Much diplomacy may be necessary in securing their 
attendance, - and even this is often unsuccessful, as the 
Industrial Commission found in several important in- 
stances. The Industrial Commission was given by 
law " the authority to send for persons and papers, and 
to administer oaths and affirmations." This could be 
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interpreted as implying compulsory power of subpoenaing 
witnesses ; but, as neither penalty nor procedure was 
specifically provided, the Commission did not care to 
test the matter formally. To be sure, actual resort 
to coercion would cause so much ill-feeling on the 
part of the witnesses concerned, and of other possible 
witnesses, that it would usually be unwise. But a defi- 
nite compulsory power in the act could in some cases 
have been used advantageously as a " moral influence." 
On the other hand, it is difficult for a body like the 
Industrial Commission to shut out persons whose evi- 
dence is valueless, — those who enjoy a junket at govern- 
ment expense or who have some pet personal or local 
grievance of no general significance. 

When a witness is once brought before the inquisitors, 
the difficulty is only begun. Proper questioning is a fine 
art. Most satisfactory usually are the witnesses who are 
themselves economists or investigators, who know what 
they ought to say and are glad to say it. The questions 
and criticisms of a group of men in such a case often 
serve admirably to bring out points more clearly than the 
witness would do, even in a carefully written paper. 
But with a witness who has something to conceal, who 
does not know what is wanted of him, or who is unskilled 
in expressing himself, the path of the questioner is devious 
and thorny. A high degree of expert knowledge regard- 
ing the matters on which the witness is expected to 
testify becomes essential. The questioner must know 
precisely what he wants to draw out. He must follow 
the witness closely, press him at every turn, seeking 
further explanation of every doubtful point, criticising 
and investigating every erroneous or contradictory state- 
ment or argument. Yet, so far as possible, the resent- 
ment of the witness must not be aroused ; for that is the 
surest way to close his mouth. 

Unfortunately, too often the members of the Industrial 
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Commission showed themselves lacking in the degree of 
skill needed. A common mistake of the questioner was 
to assume that the people knew what he personally hap- 
pened to know ; another, to feign a familiarity with the 
subject that he did not actually possess. Many a witness, 
— a great labor leader, for example, — who would will- 
ingly have given a mass of valuable information if skil- 
fully questioned, was allowed to deal merely in ill- 
expressed generalities or in insignificant details. Too 
often doubtful statements and opinions were permitted 
to go unchallenged, or questions which the witnesses 
should have been compelled to answer fully and accurately 
were omitted or evasively answered. In many cases, 
confusion resulted from the interruption of one line of 
questioning by another, — an almost inevitable result of 
the number of interrogators. 

On the other hand, oral testimony has many advantages, 
and the Industrial Commission probably compares most 
favorably with other similar bodies in its success with this 
method. Its reports on trusts and transportation, for 
example, are storehouses of valuable facts and opinions, 
presented, in many instances, by men of great prominence 
and familiarity with practical affairs. A dignified govern- 
ment body, sitting formally, can secure evidence from 
many men who do not ordinarily put their knowledge and 
their views before the public, and vho would give little 
heed to a single interviewer, even though representing 
the government. Such men can often throw a flood of 
light on points that can be but little understood by sur- 
face investigation. They can present facts and arguments 
which throw new light on the questions at issue. Even a 
witness who is unwilling to testify, or who aims to mislead, 
may be forced by searching interrogation to make many 
important admissions. Few witnesses before such a body 
as the Industrial Commission will decline absolutely to 
answer a direct question, since to do so is likely to be in- 
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terpreted in the most unfavorable light ; and comparatively 
few will make positively false statements. Thus the repre- 
sentatives of the trusts who appeared before the Commis- 
sion not merely presented their side of the case, — a side 
which had often been misunderstood, — but in many in- 
stances their evidence showed more clearly than that of 
outsiders the existence of abuses. The testimony of 
Messrs. Havemeyer, Moore, and Duke, are cases in point. 

It is a great advantage to have the qixestioning of wit- 
nesses conducted by a body of several members. Their 
number lends dignity, and leads the witness to answer 
more fully and carefully. Each member, moreover, differ- 
ing from the others in motive, point of view, and methods 
of thought, may contribute by his questions to draw out 
some facts or opinions that will be useful. The best 
results were obtained by the Industrial Commission, how- 
ever, when the questioning was chiefly in the hands of 
one skilled person, either some commissioner specially 
familiar with the subject, or, as with many witnesses on 
trusts and on transportation, one of the expert agents, 
while the other commissioners supplemented the inter- 
rogatories here and there merely. The practice of certain 
investigating bodies in employing a lawyer to aid in 
questioning witnesses was not followed by the Industrial 
Commission, perhaps wisely in view of the nature of the 
subject. But the presence of one or more acute lawyers 
among the members of the board itself would have 
strengthened it greatly in taking testimony, as well as in 
other regards. 

Thorough summaries and indexes seem so obviously 
requisite to the usefulness of a huge mass of material that 
it is only because in past publications of Congressional 
commissions and committees these conveniences have 
been almost wholly lacking that their presence in the 
reports of the Industrial Commission deserves mention. 
The Commission was generous in employing trained 
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economists and indexers for this work, and whatever there 
is of value in the reports has been made reasonably 
accessible. Each volume of testimony has a full digest, 
from one-fourth to one-sixth the length of the original 
evidence. This aims to present concisely, under logically 
arranged topics, all the important facts and opinions 
brought forward by the respective witnesses individually. 
A much shorter review of evidence gives, practically with- 
out subjective criticism, the main results of the testimony, 
grouping together those who present similar facts and 
views, but bringing out clearly the fundamental points of 
difference. The reviews and digests both refer to the 
pages of the testimony. A somewhat elaborate index of 
the full evidence and another of the review and digest 
are printed in each volume ; while in the final report is a 
general index covering all the reviews and digests, as well 
as all special reports and investigations. 

Only two among the first eighteen volumes of the Com- 
mission's reports contain conclusions and recommenda- 
tions by the Commission itself, these being mainly re- 
served for the Final Report. The wide-spread interest in 
the trust question led the Commission in March, 1900, to 
present a brief preliminary report of recommendations. 
This report was repeated, but with great additions, in the 
Final Volume. The action of the Commission was doubt- 
less a necessary concession to Congress and the people ; 
but it would have been desirable to avoid such premature 
expression of conclusions, if possible. Early in 1900, 
moreover, a volume, prepared by Mr. F. J. Stimson, sum- 
marizing existing labor legislation in the United States, 
was published. This contained a brief report of the 
Commission itself, with recommendations based rather on 
a study of the laws in the more advanced states than on 
an investigation of conditions. So far as direct recom- 
mendations for legislation are concerned, the Final Report 
merely contents itself with quoting the language of the 
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earlier volume. While these recommendations are reason- 
ably satisfactory, it seems unfortunate that the extensive 
investigations of labor conditions at home, and of foreign 
legislation, made by the Commission during the latter 
half of its existence, should have contributed nothing to 
them. 

The Final Report is an extensive and elaborate docu- 
ment. The several broad divisions of the Commission's 
inquiry are taken up separately. Under each division is 
presented a voluminous review of facts and opinions, fol- 
lowed by a very concise series of specific recommenda- 
tions. It is probable that these longer reviews will have 
ultimately more influence on legislation than the specific 
recommendations. Several of them are exceedingly val- 
uable. They are not merely critical summaries of the 
investigations in the previous volumes ; but they bring in 
much new material from other sources, and they contain 
much discussion of principles and proposals. In fact, 
while they are denominated reviews, they really involve 
conclusions as to many important matters, either directly 
stated or easily deducible from the criticism of opposing 
arguments. 

The first drafts for these reviews in the Final Report 
were prepared, for the most part, by expert agents of the 
Commission who had been previously engaged in investi- 
gations along the respective lines.* This was a necessary 
and natural method, which adds to the credit of the com- 

* It may not be inappropriate here to mention the experts to whom these 
original drafts in the Final Report were primarily due. In several eases, 
however, there was a considerable degree of co-operation between different 
persons in the material on a single subject. The introductory chapter on the 
" Progress of the Nation "was chiefly drafted by John R. Commons and Kate 
Holladay Claghorn ; the review on " Agriculture," by John Franklin Crowell ; 
" Mining," by E. W. Parker and the secretary ; " Transportation," by 
William Z. Ripley ; "Manufactures, Trade, and Commerce," by the secre- 
tary and Robert H. Thurston ; " Industrial Combinations," by J. W. Jenks ; 
" Labor," by John R. Commons, Charles E. Edgerton, and the secretary ; 
" Immigration," by John R. Commons; " Taxation," by Max West ; "Irri- 
gation," by Charles H. Litchman, a member of the Commission. 
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missioners who followed it, rather than detracting from 
it. It is, indeed, scarcely conceivable that such extensive 
reports should be drafted out of hand by a body of men, 
especially men who are not specialists and who cannot 
give all their time to the work. The commissioners 
spent three or four months, however, in going through 
these reviews in detail, and statements or arguments 
which did not commend themselves to the majority were 
modified, sometimes very radically. Unfortunately, some 
of the members of the Commission were not able to at- 
tend these discussions very regularly. The amount of 
time spent on some of the more controversial subjects, 
especially industrial combinations, necessarily shortened 
the deliberations on other topics. The result is that 
most of the reviews in the Final Report still represent 
mainly the work of the experts who first drafted them. 
Although a majority of the commissioners doubtless gave 
them a fair amount of thought before concurring, it is 
probably safe to say that several of the reviews are more 
"progressive" in tone — if one may use a vague word — 
than any committee or commission of Congress would 
be likely, strictly on its own initiative, to make them. 
The review on Labor is a conspicuous illustration. It is 
partly for this reason that the letter of transmittal of the 
Final Report states that the signatures of the commis- 
sioners apply to the recommendations only, and that no 
particular member is necessarily committed to the state- 
ments or reasoning in the reviews. Had the field covered 
been less enormous, had there been more time saved from 
the taking of evidence for considering the Final Report, the 
reviews might in the revision have been made to embody 
still more essentially the conclusions of the commissioners 
themselves. 

As already stated, the recommendations proper are brief 
and bald, without argument or details. To its recommen- 
dations on immigration and on convict labor the Commis- 
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sion appended, as somewhat tentative suggestions, fully- 
drawn bills. It was probably wise, on the whole, in not 
yielding to the desire of two or three of the members that 
the same should be done regarding all subjects. There was 
no sufficient reason to expect that Congress or the State 
legislatures would take very immediate action on most of 
the proposals. Detailed bills would have become out 
of date in many features before serving as a basis for 
actual laws. Objection to minor matters in such bills 
might have hindered due consideration of the fundamen- 
tal proposals. Moreover, the committees of Congress 
usually prefer to draft their own bills ; while as between 
the various States there are such differences of condi- 
tions, and such variations in the methods of phrasing and 
carrying out legislation that uniform bills would have 
been of less service. On the other hand, it seems that 
much might have been gained by presenting a moderate 
amount of argument in immediate conjunction with the 
recommendations, and still more by describing and dis- 
cussing with reasonable fulness the methods of applying 
practically the broad principles of legislation suggested. 
As it is, the reader must often search with considerable 
care in the long reviews to find the arguments in behalf 
of the proposals ; and his mind may be full of unanswered 
queries as to the actual application and working of the 
policies proposed. 

Hon. T. W. Phillips, the original framer of the bill 
creating the Industrial Commission, had in mind a body 
which should virtually draft for the convenience of Con- 
gress a complete industrial code, — a deliberative rather 
than an investigating commission. While this plan in its 
entirety would, perhaps, scarcely have been practicable, 
even with the most expert organization of the Commis- 
sion, it seems unfortunate that the Commission went so 
nearly to the opposite extreme, subordinating recommen- 
dation to inquiry. The recommendations proper, however, 
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being short, received very thorough consideration by the 
commissioners (except by some of the members of Con- 
gress) ; and their merits and defects are to be ascribed 
primarily to the Commission itself. The expert agents, of 
course, had no little influence in regard to some of them. 
It was they who usually prepared the first drafts. But 
the drafts followed the general views of the majority of 
the commissioners. They were, moreover, subjected to 
extensive modification at its hands. Many new proposals 
were inserted, and others omitted. 

One result of the method of procedure described is that 
the recommendations of the Industrial Commission are not 
always consistent with the immediately preceding reviews. 
The fact that different members, and usually more mem- 
bers, might be present at the time of discussing the recom- 
mendations than when the reviews were considered was 
a further occasion for discrepancy. In some cases, when 
a great change had been made in the recommendations 
proper, the commissioners did not take the pains or abso- 
lutely did not have the time, as the end of the term drew 
near, to make the earlier views conform. Thus a large 
part of the review on the subject of immigration is virtu- 
ally an argument in favor of the educational test, yet 
finally a majority of the commissioners decided not to 
recommend such a test. The recommendations on labor 
questions, which were prepared early in 1900 and repeated 
in the Final Report, naturally enough present some, though 
on the whole not very serious, inconsistencies with the re- 
view prepared late in 1901. 

The most conspicuous illustration of such discrepancy 
between review and recommendation is with regard to 
railway pooling. The discussion in the review, drafted by 
Professor W. Z. Ripley, had been considered with unusual 
thoroughness by the Commission in fairly well-attended 
sessions, but was finally left by them largely as submitted. 
It was a strong argument in behalf of permitting pools, 
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subject to the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to rates. A brief paragraph to the same 
effect was contained in the original draft of the recom- 
mendations, but during the discussion later it was bodily 
omitted without any modification of the argument in the 
review. It is curious to note, as indicating the rather 
slipshod methods of such bodies in their deliberations, — 
for similar occurrences are not uncommon among Congres- 
sional committees, — that several of the members of the 
Commission who were present when the recommendations 
on transportation were being discussed, declared, after the 
publication of the report, that they had not been aware of 
the omission of the paragraph, and that they still be- 
lieved a majority of the members favored pooling. 

It is natural enough, perhaps, that the recommendations 
of the Industrial Commission should not even be, in every 
instance, consistent with themselves. The conclusions of 
a body composed of many members, diverse in views and 
motives, must necessarily involve much of compromise. 
This at times appears in the presentation side by side of 
the positions of different individuals or groups which are 
irreconcilable at bottom, though perhaps not on the sur- 
face. Sometimes inconsistency arose, probably more from 
carelessness and failure to perceive it than from com- 
promise. The recommendations of the Commission on 
trusts present a case in point. The discussion of proposed 
legislation which directly precedes the recommendations 
really belongs with them, and is essential to understand 
them. It was worked over with the greatest thoroughness 
by the commissioners. This discussion shows clearly that 
existing anti-trust legislation has been ineffective, criticises 
it for not employing the remedy of publicity rather than 
attempting directly to destroy combinations, and admits 
the impracticability of satisfactory legislation by forty-five 
States and four Territories regarding matters which are 
almost always largely of interstate concern. The general 
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remedy on which most stress is laid is publicity ; yet side 
by side with this among the recommendations appears 
another, "that combinations and conspiracies, in the 
form of trusts or otherwise in restraint of trade or produc- 
tion, which by the consensus of judicial opinion are un- 
lawful, should be so declared by legislation uniform in all 
jurisdictions." 

Another result of the attempt at compromise between 
opposing views of commissioners appears in the colorless- 
ness of some of the material in the reviews and recom- 
mendations. While it is appropriate enough for an 
investigating commission to present the arguments on 
both sides of disputed questions, it fails to perform the 
duty for which it was created when it suggests no positive 
conclusions on important matters, and does not even 
adequately criticise the opposing positions. This fault 
seems to lie in much of the Commission's discussion of the 
facts concerning industrial combinations in the Final 
Volume, — a discussion which was worked over by the 
members themselves at great length, and is attribut- 
able mainly to them. The statements as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of trusts, and their effect on 
prices, are so general and indefinite or so carefully bal- 
anced that they quite fail to convey any impression as to 
whether the Commission thinks there are positive evils to 
be remedied or not. The absence of specific illustrations 
on these points, based on the investigations of the Com- 
mission itself, is conspicuous. The recommendations of 
the Commission regarding combinations, however, atone 
for the flatness of the discussion in the review ; for, despite 
some inconsistencies) they seem more vigorous and sound 
than could reasonably have been expected from such a 
body at this time. 

In fact, taking the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission as a whole, they will probably appear to the 
majority of economists remarkably sane and liberal, 
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decidedly superior to those of most Congressional com- 
mittees and public investigating bodies in the United 
States. Indeed, the Commission is much more definite 
and forceful in its recommendations than the British 
Labor Commission. A greater degree of unanimity was 
secured by the American than by the English body, — 
greater than could perhaps have been anticipated. The 
Commission's investigations brought much new light to its 
members as well as to the general public, — light which 
constantly forced them more nearly into agreement with 
one another and with other thoughtful men throughout 
the country. The differences still remaining at the close 
of the inquiry led naturally to many prolonged and often 
acrimonious debates ; but the compromises reached were, 
the writer believes, fairly satisfactory to most of the mem- 
bers, and in most cases they involve neither inconsistency 
nor colorlessness. The recommendations on each broad 
subject were separately signed. Two or three Democratic 
members of Congress declined to sign any of the reports 
for political reasons. They alleged that the entire work 
of the Commission had been colored with Republicanism, — 
a charge which, naturally enough, contained an element 
of truth. They designed to leave themselves free to at- 
tack any Republican measure which might be supported 
on the basis of the reports. But several other Democratic 
members of the Commission signed the recommendations, 
as did members who, while Republicans, had been widely 
opposed to the majority on many questions. Only a few 
qualifying opinions and dissents as to particular points 
were appended to the signatures by individual members 
or groups, so that, on the whole, the recommendations 
must be considered essentially unanimous. 

It is with much diffidence that the writer ventures 
now a few suggestions, based on the experience of the 
Industrial Commission, regarding the proper methods 
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of conducting such governmental investigations. The 
form of organization and the procedure will, of course, 
properly vary with the nature of the task to be accom- 
plished. What we have to suggest refers more particu- 
larly to inquiries into economic problems, and to those 
which are designed specifically to form a basis for legis- 
lation, involving not merely the securing of data, but the 
suggestion of conclusions and recommendations. 

It would seem natural that such an investigation 
should proceed on the basis of a clear distinction be- 
tween technical inquiry and deliberation, and should 
provide more or less distinct machinery for each function. 
The task of deliberation may well be given to a thor- 
oughly representative body of citizens. The members 
of this body should recognize that they are not specially 
fitted to secure economic information in detail. In the 
ascertainment of facts they should confine themselves 
mainly to directing the broad lines of work and select- 
ing competent experts to carry it out. 

Economists need no argument in behalf of the proposi- 
tion that this is an age when only specialists can obtain 
the best results in the investigation of industrial facts. 
Success requires the constant and concentrated attention 
of a man familiar by previous training with the sources 
of information and the methods of inquiring into and 
judging the significance of data. Recognition of this 
need of expert service is fortunately growing among 
our national administrative and legislative officers, and, 
though perhaps less rapidly, among those of State and 
local governments as well. A body such as the Indus- 
trial Commission might well, at the outset, map out its 
field thoroughly, and select experts to work it for facts 
systematically and comprehensively. Immense amounts 
of information may be compiled from existing official 
documents, trade journals, publications of trade organi- 
zations, etc., from correspondence and from personal 
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interviews. The Commission should insist that such 
information be brought into logical and concise form, 
accessible to its members and to the people, and that, 
wherever possible, a brief summary should accompany 
each expert report. 

In some cases much might be gained in efficiency and 
economy if a special investigating commission should be 
given authority to request, or even to require, the co- 
operation of existing government bureaus in securing 
data. Such bureaus may possess machinery ready to 
hand, and skilled employees to do field and clerical work. 
If assistance of this sort is required, the commission 
would naturally have to be empowered to direct part of 
its expense appropriation to the bureau furnishing the 
service. 

The success of the technical investigations of such 
a commission may be greatly promoted by a thoroughly 
competent secretary or other chief executive officer. 
The great value of the work done by Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage for the Royal Labor Commission shows the pos- 
sibilities of such a position. The secretary should 
not merely be qualified to manage the clerical force, 
attend to the correspondence, and supervise the publi- 
cation of reports, but he ought properly to be a highly 
trained economic investigator. Such a secretary could 
often save expense by himself directing relatively un- 
skilled assistants in collecting needed material. He 
should be able also, under the direction of the Com- 
mission, to exercise a considerable degree of supervision 
over the work of the various special experts. He might 
make suggestions of value as to methods, even to 
specialists far more familiar with particular fields than 
himself. Especially could he aid in co-ordinating the 
investigations, avoiding gaps and overlapping. It seems 
important that, so far as possible, all the experts should 
have a common headquarters, in order that they may 
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frequently consult with the commission and with one 
another, and that economy in office administration may 
be promoted. 

Here will doubtless be raised the question, "What remains 
for the commission itself to do, if so much is assigned to 
expert investigators ? Some will complain that the func- 
tion of the expert is unduly magnified. Others will 
seriously suggest that we go further, and that deliberative 
functions as well be assigned to specialists, to statisticians, 
and economists, eliminating lay members from the investi- 
gating commission altogether. This latter proposal would 
be quite as objectionable as the old plan of intrusting the 
entire work to politicians, lawyers, and business men, 
without expert training in economic lines. Not the least 
important consideration is that legislators and the people 
generally will have more confidence in conclusions reached 
by a representative body of citizens than in those of pro- 
fessional economists alone. And this feeling is, on the 
whole, well founded. Where deliberation on questions 
of general principle is required, the judgment of several 
intelligent persons from various walks in life — persons 
having differing interests, views, and habits of thought — 
is likely to be safer than that of any expert or group of 
experts. The specialist may easily become blinded to 
the wider aspects and bearings of his subject. In plan- 
ning and directing broadly the technical investigations, a 
body of non-professionals will serve a most useful purpose. 
Above all, in reaching conclusions and making recom- 
mendations on subjects which involve the well-being of 
great classes having widely different interests and views, 
the judgment of a thoroughly representative body is re- 
quired. Its decision may not conform to strict economic 
theory or to ideal justice, but it will be likely to be a 
compromise more nearly acceptable to all classes. At the 
same time the opinions of their expert investigators may 
well be consulted constantly by the members of the com- 
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mission in reaching their conclusions. If the commission- 
ers recognize clearly the limits, and at the same time the 
exceeding importance, of the functions which they can 
properly perform, they will feel no false shame in giving 
large place to the professional investigator. 

An important result of such a division of labor as has 
been suggested would be that the commissioners them- 
selves, freed from the task of investigating details, would 
have more time to give to thorough deliberation on funda- 
mental matters. In many cases, indeed, the system would 
relieve the members of the necessity of giving more than 
a moderate amount of time to the commission work. 
Somewhat extended sessions at the outset for laying plans 
and at the close for gathering in results would be neces- 
sary. But during the interval the commission might need 
to meet only occasionally to consult and direct its experts 
and to take testimony. As above indicated, the method 
of oral testimony possesses great value for certain pur- 
poses, and requires the presence of a body of several mem- 
bers. But no huge mass of oral evidence would be 
needed by a commission which made adequate use of 
expert service. Witnesses would be called chiefly to 
elucidate particular points found by the special investiga- 
tions to need explanation or to present authoritatively 
the views and desires of great groups in the community. 
The leading part in the questioning would usually be 
taken by some expert, who should have prepared himself 
for it as the lawyer does for trial. It may be noted also 
that the time required from the members of the commis- 
sion might often be greatly lessened by proper reliance on 
committees. 

By reducing the quantity of work required from com- 
missioners, its quality would be vastly improved. When 
a large part of the time of the members is demanded, 
only men of comparatively small income or of unimpor- 
tant interests can usually afford to accept appointments at 
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the salary offered. In consequence, too often the positions 
go to place-hunters, to whom the moderate salary is an 
important consideration. If he felt that by no means all 
of his time would be required, the astute lawyer, the suc- 
cessful manufacturer, the powerful labor leader, the great 
financier, — men to whom salary was a matter of little 
concern, — might be induced to become a member of an 
investigating commission. It must be confessed that 
even thus the prospect of getting much service from the 
really most prominent representatives of the various in- 
dustrial interests is not flattering. We have compara- 
tively few men who have retired after successful past expe- 
rience, and far too few who, while yet active, care enough 
to serve the public and to win the honor which such 
service brings, to spare even a modicum of their time from 
money - getting. But in the direction suggested lies 
probably our greatest hope of gradually drawing more 
official service from leading men of affairs. 

The questions as to the proper number of members of 
an investigating commission, their compensation, and the 
duration of their term, will of course depend largely on 
the nature of the subject of inquiry. If the problem is 
such a fundamental one as that of railroads, or of trusts, 
or of the relations of capital and labor, it is essential that 
the commission should be thoroughly representative of 
all interests, and should have ample time for its work. 
An investigation of trusts, for example, by a body which 
should not contain one or more representatives of the 
great combinations, and one or more spokesmen of their 
competitors, as well as men standing for the consumers 
and the investors, must be adjudged inadequate. Equally 
desirable would seem the presence of a trained lawyer 
and a trained economist upon a board which is to con- 
sider industrial questions regarding which legislation is 
sought. 

It may be seriously questioned whether it is wise, in 
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many cases, for the legislative body to place any of its 
own members upon a commission which is also to contain 
other citizens. Such legislators cannot usually be ex- 
pected to give as much of their time to the commission 
as its other members; yet naturally they will want to 
exercise a powerful influence on its conclusions, and 
will take positions which, had they the light which the 
others have gained, they would have learned to abandon. 
Members of legislative chambers in such a commission, 
moreover, will find it difficult to divest themselves of 
that partisan attitude towards questions which is part of 
their daily atmosphere. The chief advantage of such a 
mixed body is that, if the legislative members agree in 
the conclusions, they will be able to defend them later 
on the floor of the legislature itself. But, unless there 
is good reason to believe that they will themselves enter 
thoroughly into the investigations and deliberations of the 
commission, this gain is more than offset by the disad- 
vantages. Committees composed exclusively of members 
of the legislature will find ample scope in dealing with 
more particular and less fundamental problems than are 
assigned to such a special commission. It will naturally 
be their duty also to deliberate further regarding the 
actual measures proposed by the investigating com- 
mission. 

Thus far we have had reference particularly to tempo- 
rary commissions established to inquire into some special 
subject or group of allied subjects. Such a temporary 
body ought to have a definite and fairly limited field. 
A general inquiry into all industrial problems, such as 
was set before the Industrial Commission, is evidently too 
broad to be satisfactorily conducted in any limited time. 
It is, however, often suggested that the federal govern- 
ment, and perhaps some of the States as well, should 
establish a permanent commission or council to advise the 
legislature and the administration regarding economic 
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questions. Such a body has been proposed by various 
persons in connection with the new Department of 
Commerce and Industry, for the creation of which bills 
have recently been introduced in Congress. 

To secure the greatest efficiency in official investigation 
of industrial matters, it would be highly desirable to bring 
together into one department all the statistical and other 
bureaus now chiefly concerned with such questions, 
and to give to this department authority to secure the 
proper co-operation of other departments which inciden- 
tally obtain valuable economic data. An Industrial Coun- 
cil would find its natural position as the immediate 
adviser to the head of such an industrial department, with 
perhaps more or less power of direction as well as of 
counsel. It would be its function to suggest to existing 
bureaus subjects and methods of investigation, to co- 
ordinate their work, to supplement it from time to time 
through special experts and through oral testimony, and, 
above all, to deliberate regarding conclusions from the 
facts and to make recommendations to the legislature. 
The council could be given wide latitude in determining 
what problems to take up ; but it could also be directed 
by the legislative body from time to time to make investi- 
gations or recommendations on particular topics. If we 
should deem it wise to follow the precedent of European 
countries in leaving to administrative officials much discre- 
tion as to the application in detail of general principles 
laid down by the legislative branch, such an industrial 
council would naturally be called upon to adopt ordi- 
nances to this end or to approve those issued by other 
officers. 

Should a permanent body with such wide-reaching pow- 
ers be established, it would evidently be necessary to 
make its membership larger, and more thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the various economic interests and groups, 
than in the case of a commission having a special subject 
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of inquiry. To secure the best men, the amount of time 
of attendance required would have to be kept small. This 
might be accomplished by large use of committees, and by 
relying much on the expert heads of bureaus and on spe- 
cial experts. 

To the present writer such an industrial council seems 
to offer ultimately great possibilities for good. Several 
European countries, such as Prussia, A\istria, France, and 
Belgium, have established bodies having more or less of 
this character ; and they appear to have worked fairly well. 
To be sure, it must be recognized that a body of this sort, 
relying on the service of those who find their chief em- 
ployment and interest elsewhere, is in danger of degener- 
ating into a mei-e form, or else of falling under the control 
of small groups of faddists or of those having some ulte- 
rior motive. Undoubtedly, a small board of, say, half a 
dozen members, would possess superiority in mere effi- 
ciency of administration and in promptness and unanimity 
of decision, as compared with a large council. But the 
growing complexity and importance of industrial prob- 
lems, and the probably increasing divergence of interests 
among different groups and classes in the community, 
make it constantly more necessary that, in deliberation 
on such matters there should be wide representation of 
the people. 

The time may not be ripe for such methods of attacking 
our economic problems. But the growing demands on 
the time of members of legislative bodies and of adminis- 
trative heads of departments are likely to render the need 
of division of labor imperative at some not far distant 

time. 

E. Dana Duband. 



